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PRESIDENT  BENSON’S  MESSAGE. 

! Fellew- Citizens  vf  tht  Senate  and  House  ef  Representatives : 

In  meeting  you  at  this  session  of  the  National  Council,  during 
i which  my  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  Republic  for  the  last 
eight  years  will  close,  I am  prompted  by  the  dictates  of  propriety  to 
restrict  this  last  annual  message  mainly  to  showing  the  state  of  the 
country  in  its  various  interests,  from  which  my  successor  may  derive 
sufficient  data  to  assist  him  in  deciding  on  and  shaping  the  course  of 
his  policy  at  the  commencement  of  his  administrative  term,  on  the 
4th  proximo. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  NATIVES. 

Owing  to  circumstances  which  have  transpired  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment this  year,  I deemed  it  imprudent  to  absent  myself,  as  I 
fully  intended  the  early  part  of  this  year,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
my  personal  attention  to  rectifying  matters  with  the  aborigines,  the 
entire  extent  of  our  coast.  I however  adopted  the  best  means  at  my 
command  for  that  purpose,  the  Honorables  Messrs.  Drayton  and 
Harmon  having  spent  some  time  in  August  and  September  as  Com- 
missioners in  settling  native  difficulties  in  Maryland  county,  in. 
which  they  met  my  expectations. 

In  Sinoe  and  Bassa counties,  and  Marshall,  Carysburg,  and  Roberts- 
port  of  Montserrado  county,  the  re.spective  Superintendents  have  been, 
with  very  little  exception,  equally  successful  in  adjusting  matters 
with  the  aborigines,  and  in  keeping  the  country  in  a state  of  quietude. 
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1 am  however  apprehensive  that  when  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
commences  which  restricts  the  foreign  trade  to  ports  of  entry,  there 
will  be  some  manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  for  awhile  by  the  coast 
tribes,  which  I have  no  doubt  will  subside  in  due  time  if  the  proper 
policy  shall  be  pursued.  The  most  sanguinary  disturbances  have 
prevailed  this  year  in  that  part  of  our  territory  lying  between  Solyma 
and  Shebar.  Those  disturbances  would  have  been  quelled  by  a mil- 
itary force  early  this  year  had  pacific  measures  failed,  but  for  the 
unexpected  obstructions  put  in  our  way  by  H.  B.  M.  Government  since 
my  return  from  Europe,  by  hesitating  to  recognize  the  Shebar  as  our 
Northwestern  boundary,  and  by  expressing,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
desire  that  we  wound  not,  before  they  had  recognized  our  right  of 
jurisdiction,  employ  a military  force  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them 
to  loyalty  and  order,  especially  as  British  commerce  would  likely  be 
injured  thereby. 


EDUCATION. 

I did  not  regard  it  this  year  prudent  nor  practicable  to  expend 
more  than  half  the  appropriation  for  common  schools  made  at  the 
last  session.  One  reason  for  which  was,  that  the  citizens  had  paid 
no  direct  tax  for  two  years,  and  as  I was  winding  up  the  affairs  of 
my  administration,  I wished  to  leave  my  successor  as  little  pecuni- 
arily encumbered  as  possible.  2d.  I thought  then  and  think  now, 
our  citizens  ought  to  begin  to  manifest  more  patriotism,  by  showing 
more  liberality  in  contributing  to  the  education  of  their  children. 
The  common  schools  have,  however,  progressed  this  year  as  encour- 
agingly as  could  be  reasonably  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

I have  incidentally  learned  that  Liberia  College  went  into  operation 
last  January.  As  I have  not  been  advised  of  its  commencement, 
proceedings  nor  examinations,  I am  unable  to  make  even  a reliable  cur- 
sory allusion  to  it,  farther  than  to  say,  that  it  is  the  almost  universal 
regret  in  Liberia  that  the  College  buildings  had  not  been  erected 
either  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  St.  Paul’s  river,  or  at 
Carysburg. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  progress  in  Agriculture  this  year  has  been  very  gratifying — 
the  increase  in  some  of  the  main  exportable  articles,  say  sugar  and 
coliee,  within  the  last  nine  yeais,  has  been  as  50  to  1,  or  5,000  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  those  of  exclusive  domestic  use  has  been  almost 
equally  as  unprecedently  great.  This  is  specially  gratifying,  when 
•it  is  remembered  that  ten  years  ago,  not  more  than  one  out  of  ten  of 
our  citizens  could  be  induced  to  believe  in  the  practicability,  that 
Liberia  could  produce  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  &c.,  to  compete  in  price 
in  foreign  markets  with  those  produced  by  other  countries.  Now 
there  is  not  one  out  of  fifty  to  be  found  who  will  express  a doubt 
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that  the  cultivation  of  these  articles  is  the  most  profitable  investment 
they  can  make  of  their  time  and  capital,  and  that  Liberia  can  be 
made  to  compete  with  any  country  on  earth  in  quantity,  quality,  and 
price,  and  that  she  is  encouragingly  progressing  to  that  point. 

COAL  AND  IRON. 

I will  transmit  to  you,  without  delay,  the  report  of  Mr.  Barbour, 
w’ho  has  been  engaged  a few  weeks  this  year,  under  appropriation  of 
the  Legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
istence of  coal  in  the  Golah  country,  interior  of  Cape  Mount.  I will 
transmit  also  the  report  of  Mr.  C.  Deputie,  for  whom  appropriation 
was  made  to  enable  him  to  experiment,  with  a view  of  ultimately 
developing  the  iron  resources  of  Carysburg  and  vicinity. 

RECAPTURED  AFRICANS. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  transmit  to  you  his  report  on  the  Re- 
captured Africans,  who  were  landed  in  this  Republic  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  U.  S.  Government,  in  1860  and  1861.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  amiss  for  me  to  briefly  remark  that  the  progress  these 
people  have  made  in  conforming  to  civilized  life  has  exceeded  our 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Fortunately,  most  of  them  were  young 
and  had  not  acquired  fixed  habits.  This,  united  with  the  good  treat- 
ment, advice  and  encouragement  which,  as  a general  thing,  they 
have  received  from  their  guardians,  coupled  with  the  very  kind  and 
efiicient  supervision  of  the  United  States  Agent  for  Liberated  Afri- 
cans, has  greatly  tended  to  inspire  them  with  love  for  and  confidence 
in  the  government  and  people  of  Liberia,  and  an  intense  desire  exists 
to  be  not  only  like  us,  but  to  be  like  us  on  equal  terms,  in  a common 
body  politic. 

RECEPTACLES. 

The  receptacles  originally  intended  for  Recaptive  Africans  have 
been  erected  in  three  of  the  counties  of  this  Republic,  and  are  com- 
pleted, excepting  two  locks  and  other  fastenings.  They  are  said  to  be 
tine  buildings,  and  though  we  may  not  have  occasion  to  use  them  for 
the  purpose  originally  intended,  yet  they  and  additional  ones  will  no 
doubt  be  much  needed  within  a comparatively  short  time.  Erected 
as  they  are  in  healthy  districts,  contiguous  to  fertile  lands  abounding 
in  timber  and  other  building  materials,  they  will  no  doubt  admirably 
serve  the  purpose  of  accommodating  during  acclimature,  the  thou- 
sands of  emigrants  who  will  soon  find  their  way  to  these  shores. 
The  total  cost  of  the  three  substantial  buildings,  erected  in  1860-63 
for  the  direct  and  indirect  use  of  Recaptive  Africans,  is  $21,448  81. 

The  one  erected  at  Sinoe  is  a little  below  the  falls,  the  terminus 
of  canoe  and  boat  navigation,  said  to  be  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea- 
board. It  is  a fine  section  of  country,  and  as  it  is  intended  to  form 
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a settlement  at  that  point,  and  as  that  county  greatly  needs  emi- 
grants, it  is  very  desirable,  and  I hope  that  many  emigrants  will 
soon  find  their  way  there. 

The  new  interior  settlement  (Finley)  at  the  mountain  region  of 
Grand  Bassa,  and  situated  about  eighteen  miles  (direct)  from  the 
seaboard  and  the  settlements  of  Buchanan  and  Edina,  has  so  far 
progressed  as  to  be  prepared  to  receive  a large  number  of  emigrants. 
Half  the  distance  from  Edina  and  Buchanan  can  be  travelled  in  boats 
or  canoes  on  the  St.  John’s  river. 

A good  road  has  been  made  the  remaining  distance  from  the  head 
of  navigation  ; and  a number  of  bridges,  at  considerable  expense, 
have  been  constructed.  That  part  of  the  site  at  which  the  recepta- 
cle and  volunteer  houses  are  built  is  not  more  than  a mile  from  the 
St.  John’s  river.  And  though  far  from  being  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion in  that  extensively  hilly  and  mountainons  region,  is  supposed 
to  be  from  500  to  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  visi- 
ble from  the  settlement.  That  entire  section  of  country  is  very  fer- 
tile, well  timbered,  and  abounds  in  other  excellent  building  mate- 
rials. The  arrival  as  yet  of  no  emigrants  for  that  place  has  been  a 
very  great  disappointment  to  the  people  of  that  county.  The  recep- 
tacle built  at  Bexley,  in  that  county,  is  on  the  St.  John’s  river, 
about  seven  miles  interior  of  Buchanan  and  Edina.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1860,  (procuring  materials,)  for  the  use  of  Recaptive 
Africans,  by  the  Agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  before 
the  Recaptive  African’s  afiairs  were  transferred  to  this  government. 
It  has  a fine  tract  of  land  in  connection  with  it. 

The  receptacle  in  this  county  (Montserrado)  is  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  St.  Paul’s  river  at  White  Plains  to  Carysburgh  and 
is  situated  about  equi-distant.  Our  citizens  are  settling  along  that 
road  rapidly.  I have  directed  that  one-half  of  the  lands  on  that 
road  be  reserved  for  emigrants,*  and  the  other  half  to  be  sold  on  ac- 
count of  government,  in  the  usual  way. 

I succeeded  this  year  in  having  the  farms  of  our  citizens  at  Rob- 
ertsport  laid  off  up  in  the  country.  That  contemplated  rural  settle- 
ment is  between  the  Bomar  river  and  so-called  lake.  It  is  a beau- 
tiful and  fertile  section  of  country. 

I had  hoped  that  before  this  time  such  would  have  been  the 
extent  of  emigration  of  persons  of  color  from  the  United  States  to 
this  country,  as  that  the  fine  banks  of  the  Cavalla  river,  in  Maryland 
county,  would  have  been  occupied  by  organized  civilized  communi- 
ties. I hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  so  very  desirable  an  enter- 
prise shall  have  commenced. 


QUAIL. 

The  Liberian  Government  schooner  Quail  needs  thorough  re- 
pairing. 
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FINANCES. 

The  present  indebtedness  of  the  Government  is  thus  represented 
by  the  Eeport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : 


The  Debits  are — 

Individual  accounts $8,885  07 

Estates  13,452  52 

Debits 9,978  41 


32,316  00 

The  Credits  are — 

Individual  accounts $7,309  60 

Estates 534  80 

Deposits 22  00 

7,866  40 

Indebtedness  of  Government  to  September 

30,  1863 24,449  60 

This  indebtedness  is  more  than  balanced  in  favor  of  Government 
by  the  amount  of  taxes  and  military  fines  due  Government,  which 
cannot  amount  to  less  than  $30,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will,  at  a very  early  day  of  your  se.ssion,  transmit  to  you,  according 
to  law,  his  accounts,  which  will,  I have  no  doubt,  lucidly  represent 
the  financial  state  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  his  incumbency 

comprises  a period  of  very  little  more  than  seven  months,  and  he 

has  had  to  perform  very  much  work  in  the  department  that  should 
have  been  attended  to  long  before  his  incumbency,  and  innumerable 
obstacles  have  been  premeditatedly  and  boldly  thrown  in  his  way  to 
check  his  progress  in  bringing  up  tbe  accounts,  and  he  has  been 
subjected  to  many  impositions  and  annoyances  in  this  city,  yet  I 
have  endeavored  to  ehcourage  him  in  his  arduous  duties;  and  I am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  has  labored  day  and  night  with  a 
fortitude,  manliness  and  principle  that  reflects  great  credit  upon 
him,  and  which,  I trust,  will  be  duly  considered  and  rewarded  by 
you.  I earnestly  solicit  a very  careful  perusal  of  his  report,  and 
such  action  thereon  as  will  tend  to  correct  in  future  such  most  mani- 
festly delinquent,  audacious,  and  felonious  conduct  as  is  set  forth 
therein.  I also  solicit,  in  his  behalf,  an  early  and  thorough  exami- 
nation of  his  accounts,  especially  those  respecting  the  Kecaptive  Af- 
rican business. 

THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

It  will  be  your  duty  to  seriously  consider  if  it  be  any  longer  safe 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people  generally  of  this  Kepublic,  and  conse- 
quently advisable,  to  continue  the  seat  of  this  Government  in  a com- 
munity, so  many  of  who.se  leading  men — who  should  be  exemplars 
of  sobriety  ^nd  good  order — encourage  with  impunity,  from  year  to 
year,  such  disgraceful  and  disorganizing  conduct.  The  threats  and 
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annoyances,  to  say  the  least,  to  which  the  three  great  departments  of 
this  Government  have  been  subjected  within  the  last  few  years  in 
this  county  alone  of  all  Liberia,  are  as  well  known  to  you  as  are  the 
leading  restless  individuals  who  have  induced  them. 

While  there  are  most  honorable  and  noble  exceptions  among  the 
leading  men  of  this  community,  and  the  common  classes,  so  called, 
are  generally  disposed  to  be  loyal  and  quiet  citizens,  and  have  as  a 
general  thing  most  praiseworthily  demeaned  themselves,  yet  such 
has  been,  is,  and  for  some  time  will  continue  to  be  the  influence  mis- 
chievously if  not  feloniously  exerted  over  the  uninformed  and  un- 
stable portions  of  the  community,  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  con- 
trolling and  directing  of  those  whom  the  people  have  elected  and 
appointed  under  the  Constitution  to  fill  the  three  great  departments, 
(Executive,  Judicial  and  Legislative,)  as  that  I am  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  unless  some  change  shall  be  speedily  made  as  to  the 
location  of  the  seat  of  this  government,  not  that  they  cannot  be 
quelled  by  force,  but  as  a judicious  rebuke,  our  free  institutions  will 
either  merely  have  existence  in  name,  subject  to  the  dictum  of  less 
than  a dozen  men  in  this  community,  or  officers  appointed  by  au- 
thority to  fill  the  three  great  departments,  as  your  honorable  body 
has  already  experienced,  will  be  constantly  subject  to  indignities  and 
annoyances  induced  as  usual  by  the  influence  and  constant  exertions 
of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  this  community : which  state  of 
things,  if  allowed  to  continue,  must,  before  many  years,  if  not 
months,  prove  most  seriously  disastrous  in  its  result.  In  this  opinion, 
many  citizens  in  this  city — eight-tenths  of  those  in  other  parts  of 
this  county — the  leeward  counties  almost  unanimously  concur,  whe- 
ther the  change  be  made  to  Carysburgh  or  one  of  the  leeward  coun- 
ties. Any  further  information  you  may  need  on  the  subject  re- 
specting such  occurrences,  I will  be  pleased,  01,1  intimation,  to  com- 
municate to  you  fully. 

NORTH-WEST  BOUNDARY. 

Our  foreign  relations  may  be  regarded  as  pacific.  I regret,  how- 
ever, to  have  to  state  that  our  N.  W.  boundary  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely settled  with  H.  IL  M.  Government.  This  fact  I am  sure  was 
as  little  expected  and  is  as  much  regretted  by  you  as  by  me. 

I transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  last  session,  the  correspond- 
ence I had  with  H.  B.  M.  Government  during  my  visit  to  Europe 
last  year,  which  fully  confirmed  all  I stated  in  my  message  in  regard 
to  the  same. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  correspondence  was  simply,  as  I 
understand,  that  on  my  return  home  a joint  Commission  was  to  have 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  course  and  extent 
of  the  river  Jong,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  if  its  extent  was  suffi- 
cient (60  miles)  to  form  our  N.  W.  boundary;  if  noir,  that  a line 
should  be  run  from  its  terminus  due  north,  so  as  to  complete  the  sixty 
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miles.  In  a few  months  after  my  return  home,  I received  a dis- 
patch from  H.  B.  M.  Government,  through  our  Consul  General  in 
London,  to  the  efiect  that  they  had  learned  from  the  authorities  at 
Sierra  Leone  since  I left  that  the  natives  occupying  territory  we 
claim  to  the  N.  W.,  deny  our  claim,  and  consequently  have  no  right  to 
exercise  political  jurisdiction;  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  author- 
ities at  Sierra  Leone,  for  the  Government  of  Liberia  to  employ  the 
requisite  means  (by  force)  to  compel  them  to  keep  faith  with  us  in 
their  most  solemn  stipulations  and  obligations  of  allegiance,  would 
too  injuriously  atfect  the  commercial  interests  of  British  trade  in 
that  section  of  country,  to  be  regarded’ favorably  by  H.  B.  M.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  British  Commissioners  arrived  in  April.  I appointed  the 
Honorables  J.  J.  Boberts  and  J.  N.  Lewis  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia.  I will  transmit  their  report  to  you  to-morrow. 
The  instructions  of  the  British  Commissioners,  and  consequently 
their  proposals  were  so  dissimilar  to  the  understanding  I had  had  in 
England  with  H.  B.  M.  Government,  and  so  contrary  to  what  Libe- 
rians can  possibly  voluntarily  accede  to,  as  that  the  entire  matter 
remains  to-day  in  statu  quo. 

A copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  Commission  has,  by  my 
direction,  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Consul  General  Ralston  to  H.  B. 
M.  Government,  and  a definite  reply  has  been  solicited  as  to  whether 
H.  B.  M.  Government  will  adhere  to  the  understanding  I had  v/ith 
them  in  London,  1862,  or  will  they  adhere  to  the  position  assumed 
by  their  Commissioners.  In  a recent  dispatch  from  H.  B.  M.  Gov- 
ernment, I am  informed  that  they  have  the  Commissioners’  report, 
under  considemtion,  and  will  likely  arrive  soon  at  some  conclusion 
on  it. 

I need  not  remind  you  of  the  immense  difficulty  this  Government 
has  had  from  abroad  and  at  home  for  several  years  past,  owing  to 
the  hesitancy  of  II.  B.  M.  Government  in  recognizing  our  claims  to 
territory  acquired  by  bona  fide  deeds.  It  has  been  the  sole  cause  of 
the  repeated  attempts  of  foreigners  and  the  aborigines,  for  the  last 
ten  year&,  to  renew  the  slave  trade  at  Gallinas  and  vicinity.  The  in- 
testine wars  that  have  ravaged  that  country,  and  even  the  extensive 
and  destructive  iutestine  wars  now  waging  among  that  very  people, 
of  which  the  British  press  complain  bitterly  this  year  as  being  so 
destructive  of  British  property,  so  crippling  to  British  commercial 
interests  in  that  vicinity,  would  have  been  perfectly  obviated  had  H. 
B.  M.  Grovernment  recognized  our  just  right  to  that  territory. 

Several  treaties  have  been  concluded  this  year  with  European 
governments,  and  will  be  duly  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  communication,  which  propriety  dictates  should  be 
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brief,  I beg  to  assure  you  of  my  bearty  and  prompt  co-operation  with 
you  during  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  my  term,  in  expediting  the 
prosecution  of  the  duties  of  the  session.  And  I have  to  request  that 
those  matters  of  most  importance  which  connect  with  my  adminis- 
tration, among  which  I will  specify  the  public  finances,  <fec.,  &c., 
will  claim  your  earliest  attention,  so  that  they  may  be  disposed  of  in 
a just  and  proper  manner  before  the  expiration  of  my  term. 

Any  information  or  explanation  regarding  any  of  these  matters, 
if  desired  of  me,  and  the  application  made  in  a proper  manner,  will 
be  given  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

STEPHEN  ALLEN  BENSON. 

Government  House, 

Monrovia,  December  ^ih,  1863. 

000 

LIBERIAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  clip  the  subjoined  from  the  Liberia  Herald  of  the  6th  and 
20th  January  last,  as  illustrating  the  condition  and  progress  of 
affairs  in  the  New  Republic  : 

City  Hall. — A few  days  ago  a list  containing  the  names  of 
subscribers  to  build  a City  Hall  was  handed  to  us.  It  is  contem- 
plated to  obtain  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand 
shares,  at  ten  dollars  a share.  We  consider  it  a very  important 
enterprise  which  the  citizens  are  undertaking  ; and  among  the  cir- 
cumstances which  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  enterprise  will  bo 
successful,  is  the  fact  that  our  men  of  capital,  our  poor  men,  and 
all  classes,  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  an  edifice  of  the 
kind.  All  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a suitable  house  in 
wffiich  to  celebrate  even  our  national  anniversaries  ; all  the  churches 
in  the  city  but  one  (Presbyterian)  refuse  to  open  their  doors  for 
such  occasions.  And  besides  these  national  days,  there  are  other 
occasions  that  might  contribute  to  the  intellectual  improvement,  or 
the  amusement  of  the  people,  for  which  the  churches  could  not  be 
had  in  requisition. 

It  seems  that  all  people  know  better  how  to  amuse  themselves 
than  we  Liberians  do.  It  is  not  a fact  that  we  are  a lazy  people  ; 
but  to  us  labor  becomes,  as  it  would  to  all  others,  monotonous  and 
irksome,  when  there  is  no  recreation,  mental  and  physical.  We 
retire  at  night,  weary  and  jaded,  and  arise  in  the  morning  wdth 
the  same  depressed  spirits  to  pursue  our  ordinary  avocations. 

We  speak  thus  because  it  is  necessary  to  increase  our  means  of 
enjoyment.  Where  are  our  lyceums,  and  reading  rooms,  and  lec- 
ture rooms  ? Where  can  we  have  a comfortable  entertainment  of 
any  kind,  where  there  must  be  a large  number  of  people? 

Besides  these  conveniences  which  a City  Hall  might  supply,  as 
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the  building-  would  consist  of  more  than  one  story,  it  might  be  so 
arranged  that,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  business 
men  might  have  in  this  building  offices  which  would  yield  a con- 
siderable revenue  to  the  shareholders. 

Financial. — President  Warner  has  sent  to  the  Legislature  a special 
message  on  the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  govern- 
ment officers,  recommending  that,  in  view  of  the  present  exigencies 
of  the  country,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  be  made  salaried 
officers,  their  salaries  to  be  drawn  during  the  session,  and  on  the 
adjournment  of  the  Legislature. 

Municipal. — At  the  city  election,  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  con- 
siderable interest  was  manifested,  notwithstanding  less  than  half 
the  number  of  votes  in  the  city  was  polled.  The  result  of  the 
balloting  was  : 

For  Mayor — S.  F.  McGill,  75  ; E.  J.  Roye,  12. 

For  Councilmen — W.  F.  Burns,  66;  J.  W.  Diggs,  78;  W.  H. 
Lynch,  72  ; Alex.  Jordan,  59  ; R.  C.  Cooper,  68.  R.  R.  John- 
son, 12  ; I.  J.  Saunders,  12  ; A.  B.  Smith,  13  ; C.  Brown^  14;  J. 
D.  Johnson,  13. 

We  congratulate  the  successful  ticket,  because  there  are  some 
improvements  needed  in  our  city  which  we  believe  the  successful 
candidates  are  the  men  to  effect.  Among  other  reasons  why  we 
are  glad  is  that  for  several  years  the  Council  have  served  vnthout 
pay,  and  we  believe  the  men  returned  are  of  the  kind  that  can 
serve  without  pay. 

The  Cabinet — His  Excellency  President  Warner  has  been 
pleased,  up  to  this  time,  to  make  the  following  new  appointments, 
which  have  been  ratified  by  the  Senate : 

For  Secretary  of  State,  E.  W.  Blyden  ; for  Attorney  General, 
H.  W.  Erskine  ; for  Treasurer,  A.  F.  Johns  ; for  District  Attorney, 
G.  W.  Moore. 

The  Vice  President. — On  the  22d  inst.  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Priest, 
Vice  President,  arrived  from  Sinoe  in  the  Government  schooner 
Quail.  On  the  day  following,  the  President  administered  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  Vice  President  in  the  Senate  Chamber;  after  which 
Mr.  Priest  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Wedding. — The  marriage  of  Miss  Aphia,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  his  Honor,  Judge  B.  R.  Wilson,  with  Mr.  Edward  F., 
oldest  son  of  Hon.  E.  J.  Roye,  took  place  in  this  city  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  27th  inst.  It  was  one  of  those  brilliant  affairs  in  Li- 
beria that  occasionally  dazzle  us  with  their  splendor;  and  not- 
standing  the  occasion  was  one  that  naturally  caused  some  sadness 
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ill  the  hearts  of  the  father  and  motlier  of  the  bride,  when  they 
were  giving  away  the  hand  of  their  last  child  to  him  who  sought 
it,  yet  that  sadness  did  not  prevent  them  from  doing  all  that  could 
be  done  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  guests. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  were  performed  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Roberts.  We  saw  at  the  marriage  the  President,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  members  of  the  Legislature,  foreign  officials, 
and  many  distinguished  citizens.  Professor  Luca  presided  at  the 
piano,  and  interspersed  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  with  music  of 
the  rarest  description. 

After  spending  a few  days  at  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  father, 
Mr.  Roye  will  Lead  his  bride  to  his  residence  on  Ashmun  street. 

Members  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Senate. 

President,  Hon.  James  M.  Priest,  of  Sinoe  county. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Daniel  J.  Beams,  Montserrado  county. 

Engrossing  Clerk,  F.  K.  Hyde,  of  Carysburg,  Mont,  county. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Senators  from  the  several 
counties,  with  their  post  offices,  respectively ; 

Montserrado — Hon.  A.  F.  Russell,  Clay  Ashland;  Hon.  John 
H.  Paxton,  Carysburg. 

Bassa — Hon.  Anthony  W.  Gardner,  Buchanan;  Hon.  St.  James 
Gilchrist,  Edina. 

Sinoe — Hon.  Robert  S.  Jones,  Greenville  ; Hon.  Stephen  J. 
Crayton,  Greenville. 

Maryland — Hon.  Charles  II.  Harmon,  Harper  ; Hon.  H.  W. 
Moulton,  Harper. 

Chaplain,  Rev.  Joseph  G.  'Phompson,  Carysburg. 

Sergeant-at-Arms,  T.  N.  Travis,  Caldwell,  Montserrado  county. 

Messenger,  H.  P.  Sherman,  Monrovia,  Montserrado  county. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Speaker,  Hon.  H.  AV.  Dennis,  Monrovia. 

Chief  Clerk,  H.  J.  Neyle,  Bassa. 

Engrossing  Clerk,  P.  T.  Gross,  Monrovia. 

Montserrado-^Hoa.  G.  J.  Hargraves,  Robertsport ; Hon.  Au- 
gustus Washington,  St,  Paul’s  river;  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Hilton, 
Monrovia. 

Bassa — Hon.  I.  N.  Roberts,  Edina  ; Hon.  R.  F.  Hill,  Bexley  ; 
Hon,  Walter  Brumskine,  Buchanan. 

Sinoe — Hon.  Zacharias  B.  Roberts,  Greenville  ; Hon.  I.  M. 
Montgomery,  Louisiana;  Hon.  C.  F.  Mason,  Lexington. 

Maryland — Hon.  J.  E.  Moulton,  Harper;  Hon.  C.  S.  Camp- 
bell, Harper;  Hon.  J.  Wk  Ashton,  Harper. 

Chaplain,  Rev.  S.  W.  Britton,  New  Georgia,  Mont,  county. 

Sergeant-at-Arms,  Chauncey  Brown,  Monrovia. 

Messenger,  R.  A.  jM.  Deputie,  Carysburg,  Mont,  county. 
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[From  the  Liberia  Herald.] 

niSTORY  AND  POLITICS. 

We  have  seen  men  constantly  announcing  new  theories,  devising 
new  plans,  and  heralding  new  enterprises,  without  once  having  the 
ability  to  put  one  of  their  plans  in  operation.  Such  men,  it  seems, 
would  establish  their  merits  by  the  moral  rule,  that  the  intention  is 
as  good  as  the  deed,  forgetting  that  though  this  is  a fixed  rule  when 
applied  to  man  by  a Being  who  is  absolutely  independent,  yet  it  is 
of  no  benefit  when  applied  by  man  to  man ; for  even  could  one 
man  see  the  intention  of  another,  it  would  avail  him  nothing  in  a 
case  where  he  stands  in  need  of  material  aid.  There  is  another 
class  who  announce  great  theories  and  plans  in  high-sounding  terms, 
not  because  they  intend  to  do  anything,  but  to  make  themselves 
appear  great  and  good.  Hence,  others  by  reason  of  these  high- 
sounding  professions  of  state  policy,  are  led  astray  after  mere  phan- 
toms, without  ever  seeing  the  real,  or  the  thing  which  ought  act- 
ually to  be  done. 

When  thepiew  Administration  was  inaugurated,  it  announced  as 
a policy  to  be  pursued  by  it,  the  civilization  of  the  native  tribes, 
and  the  speedy  training  and  incorporating  of  them  among  us.  Well, 
this  enunciation  of  a policy  was  quite  natural;  it  is  a thing  to 
which  the  world  has  always  been  accustomed.  But,  unlike  many 
other  cases  in  keeping  with  this  policy,  the  new  Administration 
has  already  invited  numerous  native  Chiefs  to  the  Capital,  as  an 
initiative  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  it  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Aborigines. 

On  Thursday,  the  28th  inst.,  many  Chiefs,  who  came  to  con- 
gratulate the  President,  assembled  in  the  Government  square,  where 
they  had  a lengthy  interview  with  his  Excellency  ; and  on  the 
same  day  they  dined  with  the  President  and  Cabinet  and  foreign 
officials  in  the  Mechanics’  Hall. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  nations  from  the  earliest  ages,  for 
Kings,  Princes,  and  Chiefs  to  go  to  congratulate  each  other.  The 
tributary  Chiefs  of  any  sovereign,  after  a great  victory,  or  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  always  went  ‘‘to  congratulate  him  and 
all  who  were  loyal  evinced  their  loyalty  in  this  manner.  Even  at 
this  day,  the  most  powerful  rulers  congratulate  a new  sovereign, 
and  tender  their  congratulations  either  in  person,  or  by  an  ambas- 
sador, or  by  letter. 

We  are  highly  gratified  to  know  that  our  Aborigines  have  brought 
this  custom  down  by  tradition  from  the  earliest  ages.  With  us  it 
is  of  vast  importance,  from  the  nature  of  the  relation  we  sustain  to 
these  chiefs.  Already  there  is  more  confidence  established  between 
the  Government  and  the  native  tribes.  On  Thursday  the  Chiefs 
came  in  the  attitude  of  peace,  with  no  martial  music  and  warlike 
display,  as  in  former  years,  when,  even  in  our  memory,  the  little 
ones  cowed  beside  their  parents  from  fear  at  sight  of  these  warlike 
natives. 
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The  President  has  truly  remarked  in  his  inaug-ural,  that  “we  can- 
not or  should  not  expect  to  build  up  the  nationality  we  are  daily 
picturing  in  our  minds,  and  after  which  we  are  striving,  with  the  ma- 
terials which  come  from  the  United  States  of  America.”  We  have 
always  thought  that  the  best  workmen  are  those  who  can  be  found 
on  the  spot,  inured  to  climate  and  circumstances,  provided  they 
can  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are  to  per- 
form. That  our  government  cannot  prosper  without  the  aid  of  the 
natives  around  us,  seems  to  us  to  be  an  axiom.  The  more  we  be- 
come enlightened,  without  proportionably  enlightening  them,  the 
more  dissimilar  we  become,  the  more  unlike  in  our  tastes  and  hab- 
its, and  the  more  unfit  to  be  co-workers.  As  we  raise  ourselves,  we 
must  civilize  them,  until  we  shall  mutually  upbuild  each  other,  or 
rather  until  we  shall  unite  in  building  up  one  common  home. 

Study  the  history  of  the  English  and  other  nations  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  whatever  may  be  their  policy 
with  regard  to  other  matters,  they  have  striven  to  make  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  themselves  and  the  natives  the  same  ; until  Sier- 
ra Iieone,  Bathurst,  Lagos  and  other  places  have  become  commer- 
cial babels,  into  which  all  the  tribes  from  the  interior  pour  their 
wealth.  And  even  settlements  of  more  recent  date  than  ours  are 
flourishing  in  their  trade  with  the  natives,  while  our  trade  seems  to 
be  growing  sickly. 

We  admit  that  our  brethren  in  America  should  come  to  us  ; but 
how  are  they  sent  here?  Even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
we  feel  the  want  of  the  energy  which  the  lash  of  the  slave-holder, 
and  the  cruel  prejudice  of  others  have  neutralized.  The  fact 
is,  slavery  has  degraded  us ; we  need  a new  element,  and  this  new 
element  is  to  be  found  in  those  of  our  Aborigines  who  have  not 
been  degraded  by  the  slave  trade  and  the  crimes  that  foreigners  have 
introduced  among  them. 

Besides,  we  have  a vast  amount  of  capital,  in  the  persons  of 
these  Aborigines,  unemployed.  No  one  can  suppose  that  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand  people  can  practice  the  arts  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  build  up  a great  nation,  especial- 
ly when  they  have  not  all  the  appliancies  of  civilization.  If  we 
would  have  vast  cotton  fields,  large  coflfee  plantations  and  sugar 
estates,  we  must  bring  to  our  aid  the  Aborigines  around  us.  And 
never  can  we  establish  our  prosperity  until  we  collect  and  bring 
into  requisition  that  physical  force  which  is  either  dissipating  in 
the  interior  or  lying  dormant. 

Besides,  no  theme  gives  us  generally  more  pleasure  than  “fn/er- 
nal  improvements."  We  speak  of  roads,  and  bridges,  and  break- 
waters, and  other  gigantic  works  ; but  where  have  we  the  strength 
to  accomplish  them.  When  Solomon  would  build  his  temple,  he 
called  to  his  aid  whole  tribes  and  nations;  and  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  were  not  built  by  the  might  of  a few  men.  Hitherto,  when 
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a road  was  to  be  made  by  us,  or  a bridge  built,  with  a few  men, 
and  a few  thousands,  we  repeated  our  efforts  from  year  to  year,  and 
generally  in  vainj  because  on  such  works,  a great  deal  must  be 
done  at  one  time.  Let  the  natives  but  know  that  their  interest  is 
united  with  ours  in  the  building  of  bridges,  roads  and  such  things, 
and  whole  tribes  may  be  had  to  assist  in  paying  taxes  either  in 
money  or  in  labor.  But  while  we  attempt  to  work  separate  and 
alone,  it  will  be  a long  and  w eary  day,  that  will  at  its  close  find  us 
still  at  the  beginning  of  our  task. 


000- 


THE  ABORIGINES  OF  LIBERIA. 

The  annexed  copy  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  Legislature  of 
Liberia,  shows  the  desires  of  its  people  to  introduce  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  blessings  of  Christianity  among  the  native  Af- 
ricans resident  upon  the  sod  of  the  Republic. 

An  Act  authorizing  the  President  to  adopt  measures  for  entering 
into  friendly  relations  and  holding  regular  official  intercourse  with 
the  native  Tribes  in  the  different  counties. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia 
in  Legislature  assembled: 

Sec.  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Presi- 
dent be,  and  he  is  hereby',  authorized  to  appoint  in  each  county  of 
this  Republic  a Commissioner — Montserrado  county  excepted, 
which  shall  have  tw'o  Commissioners,  one  of  whom  shall  reside  at 
Robertsport — to  be  styled  Commissioners  for  the  Aborigines,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  the  Su- 
perintendents of  the  Counties  respectively,  to  have  the  oversight 
of  all  matters- — except  such  as  belong  to  the  Judiciary — pertaining 
to  the  Aborigines.  He  shall  be  the  medium  between  them  and  the 
Superintendent  and  the  General  Government.  He  shall  twice 
during  the  year  itinerate  among  the  native  tribes  within  the  county', 
and  visit  officially  the  leading  Chiefs,  furnishing  them  with  inform- 
ation on  the  state  of  the  Republic,  and' of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Legislature  from  time  to  time  or  about  to  be  passed,  so  far  as  such 
law's  may  affect  them.  And  in  connection  with  this,  he  shall  carry 
out  any  other  instructions  which  from  time  to  time  the  President 
may  see  proper  to  enjoin. 

Sec.  2.  find  it  is  further  enacted.  That  the  Commissioners 
shall  make  quarterly  or  semi-annual  reports,  as  the  President  may 
direct,  for  Montserrado  county,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  those 
in  the  other  counties  of  this  Republic,  to  the  Superintendents  of 
the  several  counties  respectively.  Said  reports  shall  state  the  re- 
gions of  country  visited,  number  of  towns,  names  of  chiefs,  physi- 
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cal  and  political  condition  of  the  country,  disposition  of  the  Tribes 
towards  Liberia,  state  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  &c.  The  Com- 
missioners shall  receive  severally  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars 
(S300)  per  annum  for  their  service  until  the  same  shall  be  altered 
by  law. 

8ec.  3.  And  it  is  further  enacted.  That  whenevei*the  President 
shall  deem  it  most  expedient,  he  may  invite  the  leading  Chief  of 
each  county  to  visit  the  capital  during  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, or  at  any  other  time  that  he  may  think  it  necessary.  Said 
Chief  shall  be  received  by  the  Commissioner  of  Montsterrado 
county,  and  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  be 
treated  in  every  way  that  shall  best  carry  out  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  this  Act.  The  President  is  further  authorized  to  draw  out 
of  the  public  Treasury  any  and  all  amounts  required  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws 
conflicting  with  the  regulations  of  this  Act  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  repealed. 

Approved,  January  25,  1864. 

000 

[From  the  Liberia  Herald.] 

PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR. 

Mr.  Editor:  As  you  wish  occasional  items  of  the  doings  of  our 
Agriculturalists,  allow  us  through  your  columns  to  give  a few  of 
the  sights  we  saw  during  a trip  up  the  St.  Paul’s  last  week. 

Seated  in  our  gig,  (softly,  Mr.  Editor — Kroo  canoe)  we  left  Monro- 
via. Nothing  of  importance  occurred,  shooting  at  a monkey  ex- 
cepted, until  we  were  abreast  “Cary’s  farm,”  where  we  met  a 
canoe  with  four  hogsheads  of  sugar  belonging  to  Mr.  Sharp;  three 
of  them  ranged  from  424  to  530lbs. — ^judging  that  the  numbers  meant 
pounds — the  weight  of  the  fourth  we  did  not  see;  but  better  still 
the  whole  thing  was  African,  sugar,  canoe  and  hogsheads,  all  being 
made  on  the  St.  Paul’s. 

After  entering  the  river,  we  met  a second  canoe,  and  further  up 
a third,  all  belonging  to  Sharp,  at  any  rate  so  said  their  crews. 
This  of  course  led  us  to ‘think  that  Sharp’s  mill,  which  by  the 
way  arrived  here  last  November,  was  at  work.  On  we  sped,  de- 
riving satisfaction  from  the  various  improvements  made  on  our 
noble  river. 

Boats  were  seen  at  Mr.  Simpson’s  wharf,  in  one  of  which  a 
cask  was  being  put — the  smoke  was  issuing  from  his  mill  chimney, 
and  the  amount  of  “gas”  proved  that  the  mill  has  very  recently 
been  at  work.  Next  to  Mr.  S.’s,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  site  on 
the  river  is  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  Speaker  Dennis.  There  too 
the  smoke,  song  of  the  Kroo  boys,  as  they  pushed  forward  the 
shafts,  the  sheep,  geese,  and  cows,  all  gave  us  high  notions  of  his 
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farminff  propensities,  and  carried  us  back  to  descriptions  of  farming' 
operations  in  other  countries. 

Messrs.  Cooper  Sons’  mill  was  in  operation — the  kettles  full, 
and  we  saw  in  their  sugar  house  about  30,000  pounds  of  sugar  in 
its  various  stages.  On  the  M^est  bank,  and  opposite  the  Coopers’ 
mill,  friend  Sliarp’s  was  humming.  He  expects  to  make  80,000 
lbs.  next  year;  how  much  now,  we  cannot  say  for  fear  our  estimate 
may  be  incorrect. 

Anderson’s  mill  was  not  running,  and  on  we  pushed  to  friend 
Benj.  Farm’s.  Through  his  untiring  perseverance,  it  is  said  that 
the  huge  mill  imported  by  L.  L.  Lloyd  has  been  put  up  and  was  in 
working  order.  Whoever  the  person  is  that  has  done  it,  he  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  plaudits  of  every  true  Liberian, 

This  mill  is  on  a different  scale  from  the  other  steam  sugar-mills 
here,  in  this  particular:  in  the  others,  the  mill  has  to  be  fed  and  the  gas 
carried  off  by  hand ; this  has  a contrivance  which  ought  to  make 
that  labor  unnecessary.  T'he  whole  affair  can  be  described  by  a 
capital  L (block  letter)  with  the  long  part  forming  the  ascending 
and  the  short  part  the  decending  portions  of  an  inclined  plane,  the 
rollers  being  between  the  two  edges  of  the  plane.  How  this  im- 
provement will  work  remains  to  be  seen. 

Improvements  on  the  St.  Paul’s  are  numerous  in  the  shape  of  build- 
ings, clearings,  and  brick  kilns  ; but  to  the  places  where  the  latter 
are  made  we  certainly  do  object — we  object  to  seeing  the  high  banks 
of  our  noble  river  cut  down  by  any  one,  and  we  sincerely  hope, 
that  pride  for  the  banks  that  beautify  it  may  restrain  the  ruthless 
hands  of  every  would-be  brick  maker. 

Hoping,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  will  encourage  our  farmers,  and 
give  us  from  time  to  time  the  prices  of  our  staples  in  American  and 
English  markets,  we  subscribe  ourselves 

Liberian. 
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Kev.  J.  Kistler,  of  the  Muhlenburg  Mission  in  Liberia,  lately 
wrote  from  Monrovia,  as  follows  : 

“ On  the  4th  of  January  I had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Warner.  When  I arrived  at  Monrovia,  I 
found  the  city  full  of  people,  a long  procession  -was  marching  the 
streets,  headed  by  the  President  and  Vice  President,  and  other 
government  officers.  About  12  o’clock  this  procession  marched 
into  the  large  government  yard,  where  seats  and  a stand  had  been 
erected.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  prayer,  the  President  was 
then  sworn  into  office,  after  which  he  delivered  his  inaugural, 
which  was  a very  fine  production.  President  Warner  is  the  right 
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man  in  the  right  place.  1 had  an  interview  with  him,  and  found 
him  to  be  a most  agreeable,  Christian  gentleman.  I rejoice  that 
Liberia  has  made  such  a wise  selection.  After  the  inaugural  was 
delivered  the  vast  crowd  was  invited  to  a large  public  dinner  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Everything  passed  off  pleas* 
antly  and  agreeably  ; the  order  and  system  which  was  observed 
during  the  day  would  do  honor  to  any  country. 

This  is  coffee  season  ; everywhere  persons  are  picking  coffee, 
Liberia  will  yield  quite  a large  crop  this  year,” 

000 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  LIBERIA. 

The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Record  for  the  year 
1864,  published  by  George  W.  Childs,  Philadelpliia,  is  an  admi- 
rable volume  in  its  condensations,  and  satisfactory  in  the  detailed 
information  it  affords  relative  to  our  condition  as  a nation.  The 
last  eighty  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  presentation  of 
facts  in  relation  to  foreign  countries,  among  which,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  the  Republic  of  Liberia  is  prominent.  From  the  latter  we 
append  the  following  extract  : 

The  first  President  was  Joseph  Jenkins  Roberts  ; he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Stephen  Allen  Benson — each  of  whom  served  four 
terms  of  two  years  each.  Daniel  Bashiel  Warner,  the  third  Pres- 
ident of  Liberia,  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  1864. 

Form  of  Government. 

The  form  of  government  in  Liberia  is  Republican,  having  an 
elected  President,  and  two  Houses  (Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) of  the  Legislature.  The  Vice  President  and  President 
are  elected  for  two  years,  the  House  of  Representatives  for  two 
years,  and  the  Senate  for  four  years.  There  are  thirteen  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  House,  and  eight  of  the  Upper  House,  each 
county  sending  two  members  to  the  Senate.  Flereafter,  as  the 
population  augments,  each  10,000  persons  will  be  entitled  to  an 
additional  Representative.  The  Vice-President  must  be  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  have  real  property  to  the  value  of  $600  ; and,  in 
case  of  the  absence  or  death  of  the  President,  he  serves  as  Presi- 
dent. He  is  also  President  of  the  Senate,  which,  in  addition  to 
being  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Legislature,  is  a Council  for  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  he  being  required  to  submit  treaties  for 
ratification  and  appointments  to  public  office  for  confirmation. 
The  President  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  property 
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of  the  value  of  $600  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a Supreme 
Court,  and  such  subordinate  courts  as  the  Legislature  may  from 
time  to  time  establish. 

For  political  and  judicial  purposes,  the  Republic  is  divided  into 
counties,  which  are  furtlier  subdivided  into  townships.  The  coun- 
ties are  four  in  number — Montserrado,  Grand  Bassa,  Sinoe,  and 
Maryland.  The  townships  are  commonly  about  eight  miles  in 
extent.  Each  town'is  a corporation,  its  affairs  being  managed  by 
officers  chosen  by  the  inhabitants.  Courts  of  Monthly  and  Quar- 
ter Sessions  are  held  in  each  county.  The  civil  business  of  the 
county  is  administered  by  the  four  Superintendents  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
county  system  of  government  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension 
over  new  districts  of  territory  that  may  be  acquired,  giving  all  the 
advantages  which  local  self-government  affords  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Government  of  Liberia  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  colored 
men,  and  is  successfully  maintained.  Its  independence  has  been 
formally  acknowledged  by  thirteen  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  and 
America — England  and  France  being  among  the  former,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  among  the  latter.  Treaties  of 
amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  have  been  concluded  between  it 
and  most  of  the  nations  referred  to  above,  besides  several  others. 

Historical  Notice,  Progress,  &c. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1821,  Commodore  Robert  F.  Stock- 
ton,  U.  S.  N.,  end  Dr.  Eli  Ayres,  acting  for  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society — which  was  formed  in  Washington  City  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  December,  1816 — purchased  Cape  Mesurado, 
upon  which  is  now  situated  Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia. 
There  was  subsequently  added  about  six  hundred  miles  of  the 
West  African  coast,  with  an  average  depth  interiorwards  of  twenty 
miles. 

In  1839,  the  several  settlements  planted  by  American  benevo- 
lence on  the  shores  of  Western  Africa  were  united  as  a common- 
wealth. In  1847,  this  gave  place,  at  the  desire  of  the  settlers  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Colonization  Society,  to  the  present  Re- 
public of  Liberia. 


Population,  &c. 

Nearly  twelve  thousand  persons  of  color  have  been  settled  in 
Liberia  by  the  Colonization  Society.  The  great  majority  of  these 
w^ere  born  in  the  United  States.  Besides  these,  about  6,000  native 
Africans,  rescued  from  slave  ships  by  American  naval  vessels,  have 
been  provided  with  homes  in  the  Republic-.  An  aboriginal  popu- 
lation, estimated  at  200, OOO,  reside  upon  the  soil,  and  are  amenable 
to  the  law's  of  Liberia.  Many  of  the  natives  have  become  useful 
citizens,  serve  on  the  jury,  act  as  magistrates,  and  one  of  them 
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was  elected  and  creditably  served  as  a member  of  the  Liberian 
House  of  Representatives. 

Education. 

A system  of  common-school  instruction  is  provided  by  the  Li- 
berian Government ; and  several  institutions  of  a more  advanced 
character  are  supported  by  the  benevolence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. A College-building,  erected  at  a cost  of  820,000,  is  open  at 
Monrovia,  having  a faculty  of  three  (colored)  professors,  and  about 
twenty-five  students. 

Climate,  Soil,  Productions,  &;c. 

From  an  address  to  the  colored  people  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Ed- 
ward S.  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia — a gentleman  feeling  a deep 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  and  well  in- 
formed concerning  its  affairs — we  extract  the  following  passages 
relating  to  its  climate,  soil,  productions,  Ac. : 

“On  Christmas  afternoon,  1862,  our  good  ship  anchored  off 
Monrovia.  The  appearance  of  the  suiTOunding  country  from  the 
anchorage  is  superb,  being  adorned  with  all  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  that  sunny  clime,  although  it  wanted  many  of  those  improve- 
ments which  the  hand  of  man  can  bestow  in  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. The  sloping  banks,  carpeted  with  the  richest  tropical 
verdure,  the  city  on  the  hill,  the  fort  and  its  flag,  the  light-house, 
store-houses,  &c.,  formed  a scene  which  excited  admiration. 

The  climate  of  Liberia  varies  but  little  in  temperature  through- 
'Out  the  year.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  but  two  seasons — 
spring  and  summer.  Vegetation  is  not  interrupted.  While  some 
products  of  the  oarth  are  in  blossom,  others  are  coming  to  ma- 
turity. The  two  seasons  which  divide  the  year  are  called  the 
xwet  and  the  dry  ; ihe  former  extends  from  the  beginning  of  June 
to  the  end  of  Ootober.  During  the  wet  season  the  rains  ate  by  no 
means  incessant,  and  in  the  dry  season  there  are  some  refreshing 
showers.  The  temperature  in  the  warmest  weather  seldom  ex- 
.ceeds  90°  Fahrenheit,  and  it  has  not  often  been  known  to  fall  be- 
low 68°. 

“ The  soil  of  Liberia  is  in  all  respects  excellent : it  is  so  exceed- 
ingly fertile  that  many  articles  which  require  much  labor  in 
other  countries  are  here  produced  spontaneously,  or  with  very 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman.  The  vegetable  pro- 
xluctions  of  the  country  are  of  countless  variety,  some  of  tliem 
very  valuable.  The  forests  produce  mahogany,  hickory,  teak, 
rosewood,  boxwood,  and  many  other  kinds  of  timber  suitable  for 
.carpenters,  ship-builders,  and  cabinet-makers  ; also  camwood  and 
other  dye-woods  of  great  value.  The  acacia,  which  produces  the 
;gum  arabic  of  commerce,  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  interior  ; 
likewise  the  copal,  from  which  the  celebrated  varnish  is  extracted. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  palm-tree,  of  which  the  nut- 
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bearing  palm  is  the  most  valuable,  as  it  produces  the  palm-oil  of 
■commerce.  The  returns  of  imports  from  Western  Africa  by  Eng- 
land during  1860  gave  the  value  of  palm-oil  as  reaching  £1,684,- 
632,* — equal  to  $8,000,000.  There  are  also  medicinal  plants  in 
great  variety.  Indian  corn  and  rice  (the  latter  of  a superior  qual- 
ity) are  produced  in  great  abundance  ; also  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
cassada,  (which  in  flavor  resembles  the  Irish  potato,)  and  many 
other  vegetables  suitable  for  table  use.  All  the  common  garden 
vegetables  of  America  may  be  cultivated  in  Liberia,  Pigs  and 
goats,  and  the  various  kinds  of  domestic  fowls,  thrive  well.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  may  be  produced  in  some  localities.  The  fruits 
are  abundant  and  of  great  variety,  many  of  them  extremely  deli- 
cious. Among  them  are  the  mango,  orange,  lemon,  lime,  guava, 
tamarind,  cocoanut,  banana,  rose  apple,  and  African  peach.  The 
eultivatiqn  of  sugar  is  also  very  promising,  and  is  already  carried 
on  to  a considerable  extent. 

“ But,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  which  I have  often  ex- 
pressed here  and  in  Africa,  the  cultivation  of  coffee  holds  out  tlie 
strongest  inducement  to  agriculturists.  Since  the  production  of 
this  article  in  Brazil  has  greatly  decreased,  owing  to  local  causes, 
the  supply  in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  de- 
mand ; and,  as  a consequence,  prices  have  considerably  advanced. 
‘Coffee  is  a native  of  Africa,  and  the  coffee  plantations  of  the  world 
owe  their  origin  to  plants  obtained  from  that  continent.  There  is 
now  much  of  coffee-growung  in  Liberia  and  its  neighborhood,  and 
the  quality  of  Liberia  coffee  is  deemed  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  that  of  any  other,  not  excepting  the  celebrated  Mocha.  Im- 
mense fortunes  will  be  made  by  the  cultivators  of  this  article,  all 
the  circumstances  being  now  favorable  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  this  branch  of  industry.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Liberia 
from  becoming  the  principal  coffee  emporium  of  the  world.” 

CoMMBTtOE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

The  Liberians  have  built  and  manned  thirty  coast  traders,  and 
they  have  a number  of  large  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  with 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
are  coffee,  sugar,  palm-oil,  and  camwood. 

Colored  Churches  in  Philadelphia. — There  are  in  Philadel- 
phia about  23,000  colored  people.  A large  majority  of  them  are 
sober,  industrious,  and  intelligent,  sustaining  themselves  by  labor- 
ing in  various  ways  ; many  of  them  in  .the  capacity  of  servants, 
scattered  promiscuously  over  the  city.  These  people  have  18 
churches  of  their  own,  with  an  average  capacity  of  300.  Of  these 
23,000  people,  there  are  4,000  in  communion  with  these  18 
churches. 


*In  1862  the  imports  of  p«lni-oil  from  West  Africa  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  of  tho 
▼aloe  of  £1,784,310. 
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SABBATH  SCHOOLS  IN  MONROVIA. 

A letter  received  a short  time  ago  from  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Sabbath  school  in  Monrovia,  directed  ta 
the  Congregational  Sabbath  school  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  a donation,  commemorates  the 
following  facts  : 

A Sabbath  school  connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  formed  in  Monrovia  as  early  as  1823,  the  second  year 
after  what  the  writer  calls  “ the  landing  of  our  pilgrim  fathers 
from  the  ship  Elizabeth  on  this  once  barbarous  coast.”  Mr.  Ash- 
mun,then  Governor,  Elijah  Johnson,  and  Rev.  Richmond  Sampson, 
a colored  minister,  were  engaged  in  its  origin  and  instruction. 

Stephen  Allen  Benson,  late  President  of  the  Republic,  and  Dan- 
iel B.  Warner,  now'  President,  were  among  its  earliest  pupils,  both 
of  them  being  less  than  ten  years  old.  This  school,  as  now 
existing,  is  composed  of  native  and  Americo-Liberian  children, 
averaging  in  number  175,  of  which  100  are  females — and  about 
50  are  Americo-Liberians.  There  are  22  teachers — 11  females- 
and  7 males,  with  Superintendent,  and  assistants  for  classes  with- 
out regular  teachers.  There  are  eight  bible  and  testament  classes, 
and  fourteen  primary  classes.  In  the  primary  classes,  the  English 
alphabet,  reading,  and  spelling  are  taught.  The  native  children 
are  chiefly  in  the  primary  classes,  althowgh  some  of  them  can  read 
the  Scriptures.  They  evince  a strong  desire  for  learnin^g,  and 
make  good  progress.  They  meet  at  half-past  one  o’clock,  P.  M., 
and  separate  at  half-past  three,  P.  M.  They  have  a library  of  147 
volumes  for  the  children.  Twelve  of  the  scholars  are  members  of 
the  church. 

There  are  three  other  Sabbath  schools  in  Monrovia,  viz : A 
Baptist  school,  consisting  of  100  scholars  and  20  teachers,  three 
bible  classes  and  seventeen  primary,  wdth  a library  of  72  volumes; 
a Presbyterian  school,  of  60  scholars  and  9*  teachers,  one  bible  and 
eight  primary  classes — books  in  library,  100  volumes  ; an  Epis- 
copal school,  of  140  scholars,  14  teachers,  six  bible  and  eight 
primary  classes,  with  175  volumes  in  their  library.  In  the  Sab- 
bath schools  of  Monrovia  there  appear  to  be,  therefore,  475  schol- 
ars, 65  teachers,  and  494  volumes  in  the  libraries. 

In  all  other  settlements  in  Liberia  there  are  also  Sabbath  schools, 
embracing  both  natives  and  immigrants.  Great  interest  in  Sabbath 
schools  has  uniformly  existed  in  Liberia  from  the  beginning.  Her 
best  men  have  been  connected  with  them,  and  very  few  if  any  of 
her  prominent  citizens  have  failed  of  being  either  pupils  or  in- 
structors in  them.  Not  a few  have  been  hopefully  converted  to 
Christ  in  these  schools,  and  recent  information  encourages  us  to 
believe  that  the  Lord  is  pouring  out  His  Holy  Spirit  there,  and  is 
gathering  from  these  nurseries  of  piety  some  who  will  “ shine  as 
lights  in  the  world.”  The  encouragements  to  establish  other 
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schools  and  missions  among  the  natives  of  the  interior  are  numer- 
ous, and  more  teachers,  and  more  books,  and  more  good  colored 
people  from  this  country  are  greatly  wanted. 

Will  not  the  friends  of  Sabbath  schools  remember  these  schools 
in  Africa  in  their  sympathies,  prayers,  and  gifts?  To  almost 
every  other  spot  of  the  globe  the  little  gifts  of  the  children  of  our 
Sabbath  schools  go  with  messages  of  light  and  love  for  them  that 
know  not  Jesus.  Should  not  some  be  sent  also  to  the  thousands 
of  Liberia  and  interior  Africa  who  have  long  been  neglected  ? 

r.  B. 

000 

ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  P,  CROZER,  Esq. 

Prominent  among  the  earnest  and  liberal  friends  of  Africa,  the 
name  of  Crozer  will  forever  endure.  First,  by  reason  of  the  de- 
votion of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Crozer,  who  was  the  first  Agent  and  Phy- 
sician sent  with  the  first  company  of  emigrants  and  in  the  first  ves- 
sel despatched  by  this  Society,  and  who  early  fell  a victim  to  that 
inhospitable  clime;  and  second,  by  his  worthy  brother,  John  P. 
Croier,  Esq.,  the  zealous  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coloni- 
Eation  Society,  whose  address,  at  its  late  anniversary  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the 
Repository : 

The  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  the  anniversary  of 
which  we  hold  this  evening,  is  auxiliary  to  tlie  American  Coloni- 
zation Societ}",  founded  in  Washington  about  forty-five  years  ago. 
The  philanthropic  men  who  were  instrumental  in  its  origin,  have 
nearly  all  passed  away,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  organization  and  the 
far-reaching  forecast  of  its  founders  were  never  more  apparent  than  at 
the  present  time.  The  Society  has  all  along  had  the  sympathies 
of  very  many  men  high  in  character  and  estimation  throughout  the 
whole  United  States  ; leading  men  in  political  life,  philanthropists 
and  gifted  Christian  ministers  have  been  amongst  its  active  friends 
and  supporters.  The  Society  has  worked  modestly  but  efficiently. 
The  leading  object  of  its  appointment  being  to  colonize  “the  free 
people  of  color,  with  their  own  consent,”  on  the  continent  of  Africa, 
it  has  sought,  in  aiming  to  fulfil  this  mission,  avoidance  of  conflict 
with  all,  whether  in  the  North  or  in  the  South. 

Such  was  the  object  sought,  and  to  accomplish  this,  much  labor 
and  much  money  have  been  expended ; and  the  result  is  now  ap- 
parent in  the  existence  of  the  infant  Republic  of  Liberia. 

The  Colonization  enterprise  seems  noio  and  in  the  future  to  pre- 
sent itself  under  a somewhat  changed  aspect,  from  the  changed  po- 
sition of  the  colored  population  of  this  country,  brought  about  by 
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the  sad  existing  rebellion ; but  the  Society  has  not,  as  yet,  departed 
from  its  original  mode  of  procedure  as  laid  down  by  its  constitu- 
tion. Circumstances  may,  however,  induce  an  early  modification 
and  change. 

The  first  effort  of  practical  colonization  was  in  the  winter  of  1820, 
In  February  of  that  year  the  ship  Elizabeth,  a vessel  of  about  four 
hundred  tons  burthen,  was  sent  from  New  York  by  the  American 
Colonization  Society  with  eighty-eight  emigrants,  laden  also  with 
implements  of  husbandry,  mechanics’  tools,  and  a variety  of  such 
articles  as  were  deemed  essential  in  forwarding  the  enterprise.  In- 
cluded in  them  were  fancy  articles  for  presents  to  the  native  chiefs, 
with  whom  the  agents  were  directed  to  treat  for  lands  to  locate  upon. 
The  colonists,  after  encountering  much  hardship,  succeded  in  ma- 
king a settlement  on  the  African  coast. 

I may  be  pardoned  here  for  remarking  that  this  first  expedition 
is  particularly  and  sadly  impressed  upon  my  memory.  It  was  ac- 
companied by  my  own  brother,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Crozer,  in  the  two- 
fold capacity  of  physician  and  first  agent  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  and  as  such  he  had  the  chief  charge  and  direction 
of  the  colonists.  But  very  early  after  their  arrival  on  the  coast  he 
fell  a victim  to  the  climate,  and  a martyr  to  a cause  in  which  he 
was  so  deeply  engaged. 

A nucleus  thus  formed,  it  was  strengthened  from  time  to  time  by 
new  emigration  from  the  United  States,  not  by  any  spasmodic 
effort,  but  by  the  attractions  of  the  settlement,  sustained  and  fos- 
tered by  the  untiring  labors  of  the  Society  in  this  country. 

I shall  not  detain  your  attention  in  tracing  minutely  the  progress 
of  the  colony.  For  many  years  it  encountered  hardships  and  pri- 
vations, such  as  are  incident  to  new  settlements  so  far  removed  from 
sources  of  succor  and  supply.  Not,  however,  nearly  so  severe 
and  crushing  as  those  recorded  of  the  early  European  emigrants 
to  Virginia;  nor  even  those  in  New  England  in  the  days  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers. 

But  these  trials  and  hardships  decreased  from  year  to  year,  until 
now,  aided  as  the  emigrants  are,  on  their  arrival  in  Liberia,  by  ar- 
rangements previously  made  for  their  reception,  their  trials  are  not 
greater  than  those  of  European  emigrants  to  the  United  States. 

The  colony  increased  slowly  at  first,  but  steadily — each  succeed- 
ing year  adding  to  their  number,  until  in  due  time  it  seemed  best 
that  it  should  become  an  independent  Government,  enacting  its 
own  laws,  and  to  be  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  Society  in 
America.  And  in  1847  they  adopted  a Constitution  and  form  of 
government  after  the  model  of  our  own,  which  has  since  been  ac- 
knowledged by  nearly  all  the  European  Powers,  and  after  much 
vexatious  delay,  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  also,  and 
Liberia  now  takes  rank  amongst  civilized  nations. 

Liberia  is  an  infant  Republic,  but  its  constitution  and  laws,  and 
the  wise  administration  of  those  laws — its  location — ^its  natural 
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attractions  as  a home  for  the  colored  man,  and  above  all  the  salu- 
tary and  powerful  influence  it  seems  destined  to  exercise  over 
the  more  savage  tribes  of  that  continent,  encourages  the  belief  that, 
at  no  very  distant  day,  Liberia  is  to  become  a great  and  mighty 
nation. 

This  Republic  is  the  offspring  of  the  Colonization  Society.  It 
is  the  child  of  this  organization,  and  owns  no  other  parentage.  It 
is  now  independent  of  us  ; but  the  Society  still  renders  efficient 
aid.  It  aims  to  foster  and  strengthen  the  rising  State,  and  it  is  our 
desire  to  encourage  respectable  colored  people  to  emigrate  more 
largely  from  this  country.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  Republic  of 
fnberia  is  very  far  in  advance  of  all  other  places  as  a home  for  the 
black  man.  The  new  Republic  possesses  unmolested  sway  over 
more  than  five  hundred  miles  of  Atlantic  coast,  with  a most  fruitful 
and  productive  soil  and  territory,  extending  many  miles  into  the 
interior  parallel  with  the  coast.  Its  seabord  was  once  a principal 
mart  for  traders  in  human  beings  ; but  this  hateful  traffic  is  now 
expelled  and  driven  away  on  all  this  line  of  .coast. 

The  Republic,  by  its  proximity  to  and  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  interior  will,  under  God,  be  a great  instrument  in  introducing 
Christianity  into  these  wide  wastes  of  heathenism  and  habitations 
of  cruelty.  The  Christian  influence  of  the  Colonization  enter- 
prise was  not,  perhaps,  prominent  in  the  minds  of  its  founders,  but 
now  its  friends  look  to  this  result  as  of  primary  consequence. 

The  Society  feels  that  it  has  a great  work  on  hand.  To  send 
colored  Christian  men  and  women,  not  especially  as  missionaries, 
but  as  citizens,  who,  in  cultivating  the  soil,  or  in  mechanical  or 
mercantile  pursuits,  will  in  their  frequent  mingling  with  the  natives 
infuse  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  amongst  them,  work- 
ing as  leaven  upon  the  African  mind. 

It  is  no  Utopian  idea  for  us,  as  a Society,  to  look  along  the  vista 
of  future  years  at  the  work  which  has  been  in  progress  for  almost 
half  a century,  but  is  now  extending  with  greatly  accelerated  force 
and  power.  Its  infancy  was  tender,  but  not  sickly.  Its  youth 
was  not  precocious,  yet  promising.  It  now  stands  before  the  world 
in  comely  proportions  of  vigor.  It  has  reached  the  statue  of  early 
manhood. 

I believe  this  Society  and  the  Republic  of  Liberia  are  smiled 
upon  by  Him,  “who  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times 
before  appointed  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.’^ 

I believe  that  the  Almighty  Sovereign  of  all,  the  Creator  of  all, 
inspired  our  forefathers  to  establish  this  Society  to  aid  in  elevating 
the  colored  race  to  a position  of  freedom  and  equality,  and  to  plant 
the  colony,  now  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  which,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  is  to  serve  as  a beacon  to  the  tribes  and  nations  of  Africa,* 
and  to  introduce  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion  amongst  these 
savage  people. 
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This,  brethren,  is  our  work,  this  our  hope,  and  to  this  end  let 
us  labor  and  pray.  None  now  living  may  see  the  great  results 
here  foreshadowed  and  in  reserve  for  our  reward.  But  when  those 
now  active  in  the  work  shall  lay  down  their  armor  in  death  others 
will  arise.  A cause  so  noble — so  philanthropic,  may  I add,  so  holy, 
cannot  die  until  its  mission  is  accomplished.  The  Society  must 
not  tire  or  faint,  or  slacken  its  labors  until  the  slave-trade  and  slavery 
shall  no  longer  exist — when  the  accursed  traffic  in  human  sinews 
shall  terminate  forever — Africa  be  redeemed  from  ignorance,  super- 
stition and  cruelty,  and  Ethiopia  stretch  forth  her  hands  to  God  in 
gratitude  for  deliverance  from  the  iron  yoke  of  her  oppressors,  and 
for  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

000 

BENEFITS  TO  THE  COLORED  RACE. 

African  Colonization  benefits  the  people  of  color  in  enabling 
them  to  remove  from  their  subdued  and  inferior  condition  in  the 
United  States  to  become  active  and  industrious  citizens  of  the  Jle- 
public  of  Liberia.  The  difference  is  immense.  The  man  of  color 
is  here  subjected,  whether  at  the  South  or  at  the  North.  He  is  a 
freeman  there.  Here  he  is  under  disqualification  ; there  the  white 
man  is,  for  he  cannot  become  a citizen. 

The  progress  made  in  African  Colonization  has  proven  that  col- 
ored people,  governing  themselves,  can  be  free  and  enjoy  their 
freedom.  Where  else  have  they  governed  themselves  ? AVhere 
will  they  get  the  opportunity,  if  not  in  Liberia  ? She  has  shown  it 
satisfactorily  ; the  Government  is  strong,  well  consolidated,  and 
well  respected. 

Colonization  benefits  Africa.  It  is  a natural  historic  fact,  that 
the  millions  of  that  tropical  land  can  only  be  reached  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  colored  race.  That  being  the  case,  the  means 
of  developing  her  broad  and  fertile  fields  and  abounding  resources, 
and  the  hopes  of  Christianizing  her  teeming  population,  are 
founded,  and  must  depend  mainly,  upon  the  success  of  such  efforts 
as  are  put  forth  by  the  Colonization  Society. 

Shall  the  Society  and  Liberia  be  cheered  onward  by  the  coun- 
tenance and  support  of  the  friends  of  the  people  of  color?  With 
the  liberal  aid  of  our  citizens,  the  moral  and  Christian  grandeur  of 
the  enterprize  is  rendered  certain. 
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We  learn  that  that  portion  of  the  treaty  lately  made  between 
Hayti  and  Liberia  which  assimilated  the  slave  trade  to  Piracy,  has 
attracted  considerable  and  favorable  notice  in  England.  This  sug- 
gestion emanated  from  the  zealous  Consul  General  of  Liberia  in 
London,  Gerard  Ralston,  Esq.,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  have  a 
similar  provision  inserted  in  such  future  treaties  as  he  may  conclude 
in  behalf  of  the  young  Republic  which  he  so  ably  represents. 

There  is  great  wisdom  in  this  movement,  and  we  trust  that  it 
may  be  successful.  The  American  Colonies  were  always  opposed 
to  the  foreign  slave-trade,  and  one  of  the  charges  against  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  contained  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was,  that  he  had  “prostituted  his  negative  for  sup- 
pressing every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execra- 
ble commerced  The  Government  of  the  United  States  prohibited 
the  trade  as  soon  as  it  had  acquired  constitutional  power  to  do  so, 
and  by  a succession  of  laws  increasing  in  severity — until  finally, 
in  1820,  it  made  it  absolute  piracy.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  brought  in  the  bill  to  that 
effect,  borrowing  the  language  of  the  memorable  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna, pronounced  the  trade  to  be  “the  scourge  of  Africa,  the  dis- 
grace and  affliction  of  both  Europe  and  America.” 

It  is  certain  that  no  change  has  since  taken  place  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  trade  which  should  make  it  any  the  less  an  object  of  de- 
testation. The  wretched  business  is  now  just  as  much  calculated 
as  then  to  encourage  domestic  wars  in  Africa,  and  prevent  its  emer- 
ging from  its  native  barbarism.  Barth  gives  an  account  of  a slave- 
hunt,  which  is  identical  in  all  the  details  of  horror  with  the  state- 
ments given  by  Mungo  Park  seventy  years  since,  and  by  Denham 
and  Clapperton  forty-five  pears  ago.  Said  Park:  “The  King  of 
Bambarra  having  declared  war  against  Kaarta,  and  dividing  his 
army  into  small  detachments,  overran  the  country,  and  seized  on 
the  inhabitants  before  they  had  time  to  escape ; and  in  a few  days 
the  whole  kingdom  became  a scene  of  desolation.”  Said  Major 
Denham:  “On  attacking  a place,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country 
instantly  to  fire  it;  and  as  the  villages  are  all  composed  of  straw 
huts  only,  the  whole  is  shortly  devoured  by  flames.  The  unfortu- 
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nate  inhabitants  fly  quickly  from  the  devouring  element,  and  fall 
immediately  into  the  hands  of  their  no  less  merciless  enemies,  who 
surround  the  place;  the  men  are  quickly  massacred,  and  the  wo- 
men and  children  lashed  together  and  made  slaves.”  And,  says 
Barth : “While  remaining  behind  in  the  empty  encampment,  I la- 
mented the  misery  of  accompanying  such  an  expedition;  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  disheartening  to  the  feelings  of  a traveller  who 
is  desirous  of  knowledge,  than  to  visit  these  beautiful  countries 
under  such  circumstances,  when  the  original  inhabitants  are  either 
exterminated,  or  obliged  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight;  when  all 
traces  of  their  cheerful  life  are  destroyed,  and  the  abodes  of  human 
happiness  converted  into  desolation ; when  no  one  is  left  to  acquaint 
him  with  all  the  significant  names  which  the  various  characteristic 
features  of  the  country  must  necessarily  bear,  especially  those  num- 
berless creeks,  swamps,  and  rivers  which  intersect  this  country  in 
all  directions.  The  stranger  who  intrudes  upon  the  natives  in  this, 
hostile  manner  is  scarcely  able  to  make  out  a few  dry  names  of  the 
principal  dwelling-places,  and  being  placed  under  such  disadvantage- 
ous circumstances,  is  at  least  justified  in  speaking  more  emphatically 
of  the  endless  misery  into  which  the  finest  and  most  populous  re- 
gions of  this  continent  are  plunged  by  these  slave-hunting  expedi- 
tions of  their  merciless  Mohammedan  neighbors.” 

The  ravages  and  desolations  in  Africa  entailed  by  the  illicit  com- 
merce, then,  have  not  changed.  The  pestiferous  miseries  of  the 
middle  passage  are  the  same,  as  has  been  verified  by  the  terrible 
spectacle  exhibited  on  the  slavers  latterly  captured  ofl’  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  taken  into  the  harbor  of  Monrovia.  The  disgrace  is 
the  greater  for  the  voice  of  all  Christendom,  and  the  conscience  of 
the  world  are  no  longer  wavering,  but  are  most  decidedly  opposed 
to  it,  as  a crime  against  humanity  and  a sin  against  God. 


O^E  BRIGHT  SPOT.  • 

It  is  cheering  to  know,  amid  all  the  darkness  and  doubt  that 
have  prevailed  respecting  the  American  of  color  and  his  destiny, 
that  there  is  one  spot  on  the  earth  where  he  is  rising  to  the  full 
dignity  of  manhood. 

Liberia  exists  with  its  republican  government  of  colored  officers 
and  citizens.  Acknowledged  by  the  chief  civilized  countries — with 
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its  College  of  colored  Faculty  and  students,  its  schools  and  semi- 
naries of  learning,  with  teachers  of  African  descent,  its  Christian 
Missions  and  churches,  its  agriculture  and  arts  and  commerce 
not  to  be  despised.  The  labors  of  good  men  during  these  forty 
years  past,  for  the  welfare  of  Africa  and  her  children  are  already 
yielding  fruit  “an  hundred  fold.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  mass  of  colored 
people  of  this  country,  it  is  clear  that  by  means  of  some  of  them, 
through  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  efforts  of  American  philanthro- 
pists, a new  Republic  has  sprung  into  being  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  African  emigration  has  given  birth  to  African  nationality, 
African  civilization  and  Christianity.  The  race,  once  reckoned 
by  many,  with  the  animals,  is  now  endowed  with  a name  and  a 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Whatever  may  be  the  doubts 
in  regard  to  many  schemes  of  benefiting  the  decendants  of  Africa 
that  are  now  among  us,  there  can  be  none  respecting  the  wisdom 
and  beneficence  of  aiding  African  emigration.  This  plan  is  suffi- 
ciently approved  by  experience.  The  experiment  is  successful. 
We  think  we  can  do  no  greater  service,  either  to  our  country  res- 
pecting our  colored  people,  or  to  them  in  the  depression  and  sor- 
rows that  attend  their  lot  among  us,  than  to  invite  attention  to  Li- 
beria, and  in  our  measure  aid  the  work  of  African  emigration. 
Though  that  emigration,  slow  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning, 
may  for  a time  be/urther  checked  by  the  troubled  condition  of  our 
country,  it  will  no  doubt  soon  revive  and  be  greatly  enlarged. 

000 

From  the  London  Record, 

DR.  LIVINGSTONE  AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES  MISSION. 

In  proportion  to  the  sanguine  expectations  which  were  enter- 
tained of  the  results  to  be  secured  by  Dr.  Livingstone’s  African 
Expedition,  will  be  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  the  announce- 
ment of  its  failure.  It  was  a grand  conception  with  which  he  was 
filled  when  last  he  left  our  shores — nothing  less  than  to  carry  Chris- 
tianity and  commerce  into  the  heart  of  the  African  continent,  and 
thereby  to  root  up  the  accursed  slave  traffic  which  has  devastated  it, 
and  win  for  Christ  and  civilization  its  miserable  and  benighted 
tribes.  Nor  didiDr.  Livingstone  stand  by  while  others  did  the  work. 
If  perils  were  to  .be  encountered,  he  placed  himself  in  the  van  to 
meet  them.  His  last  words  in  the  Senate-house  at  Cambridge  were 
these  : “ I know  that  in  a few  years  I shall  be  cut  off  in  that  coun- 
try which  is  now  open  ; do  not  let  it  be  shut  again.  I go  back  to 
Africa  to  try  to  make  an  open  path  for  commerce  and  Christianity; 
do  you  carry  out  the  work  which  I have  begun.”  The  expedition 
started  under  the  happiest  auspices.  Lord  Clarendon  entered  into 
the  object  of  it  with  hearty  zeal.  A grant  of  £5,000  was  cheerfully 
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voted  by  Parlianaent.  The  Admiralty  rendered  valuable  assistance, 
and  several  gentlemen  duly  qualified  to  carry  on  such  scientific  in- 
vestigations as  might  be  necessary  were  selected  to  accompany  the 
Doctor.  Almost  concurrently  with  these  arrangements,  the  Univer- 
sities’ Mission  was  organized  and  sent  forth  under  Archdeacon,  sub- 
sequently Bishop  Mackenzie,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  into  the 
interior,  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  planting  a station 
there,  as  the  centre  of  an  earnest  effort  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
natives.  Up  to  this  time  the  accounts  of  both  expeditions  have 
been  a record  of  trial  and  disaster.  In  reliance  on  a supposed  state 
of  things,  which  was  found  not  to  exist,  the  Mission  was  too  hastily 
organized,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  not  fully  realized  or 
provided  for,  warnings  prompted  by  Dr,  Livingstone’s  experience  of 
the  country  and  climate  were  unheeded,  a singularly  unhealthy 
locality  was  selected  for  the  first  station,  and  then,  to  crown  all,  and 
as  if  to  court  disappointment  and  failure,  the  Bishop  and  his  com- 
panions most  unjustifiably  entered  on  a career  of  aggressive  and 
retributive  warfare  against  an  unfriendly  tribe,  of  which  the  only 
result  was  to  impress  on  the  first  six  months’  proceedings  the  dark 
features  of  war  and  bloodshed.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Bishop  first 
succumbed  to  the  combined  efiects  of  climate,  privation,  anxiety, 
and  toil,  and  several  other  members  of  the  Mission,  one  by  one,  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave. 
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THE  DESERT  OF  SAHARA. 

The  discoveries  of  recent  African  explorers  have  dispelled  many 
of  the  popular  notions  concerning  the  great  desert  of  Sahara.  It 
used  to  be  described  as  a nearly  level  sandy  plain.  This  plain,  it 
is  now  ascertained,  does  not  exist,  except  at  its  eastern  and  west- 
ern extremities.  The  central  portions  rise,  in  the  form  of  terraces, 
to  900  or  1,200  feet  above  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas  and  Soudan. 
They  are  interspersed  with  ravines  and  granite  hills.  Barth  speaks 
of  mountains  4,000  or  5,000  feet  high.  In  general,  however,  the 
surface  of  the  desert  is  flat  or  slightly  undulating;  in  some  places 
covered  with  a thick  bed  of  sand,  in  others  hard  and  flinty.  Every 
aspect  confirms  the  opinion  of  Humboldt,  that  the  desert  is  the 
bed  of  a former  sea,  elevated  by  geological  convulsions.  The 
traveller,  almost  at  every  step,  meets  with  mounds  of  fossil  shells 
and  other  debris  of  marine  animals.  There  are  immense  deposits 
of  rock  salt,  in  some  places  as  pure  as  marble,  and  so  compact  as 
to  serve  in  the  construction  of  houses.  Soudan  derives  salt  from 
this  source.  The  effervescence  of  nitre  and  saltpetre  is  almost 
everywhere  apparent.  Lions,  tigers,  and  other  ferocious  animals 
with  wdiich  the  desert  has  in  imagination  been  peopled,  are  met 
with  only  in  the  forests  of  the  oases,  where  alone  they  can  find 
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food  and  water.  The  lion  is  the  king  of  the  desert  only  in  poetr)*. 
Man  is  the  true  wild  animal  with  whom  the  traveller  dreads  an 
encounter,  and  bandits  infest  every  caravan  route  in  the  Sahara. 

The  Sahara  is  not  always  destitute  of  water.  In  passing  be- 
tween the  tropics  the  sun  carries  with  him  heavily  laden  nimbus 
clouds,  which,  not  meeting  wdth  any  mountains  high  enough  to 
condense  their  moisture  and  cause  it  to  fall  at  intervals,  descend 
occasionally  by  their  owm  gravity,  and  drop  their  watery  treasures 
in  gusliing  torrents,  which  fill  every  ravine.  It  is  a deluge  which 
lasts  but  for  a moment ; the  water  disappears  in  the  permeable 
soil  as  fast  as  it  came,  and  forms  extensive  sheets  of  water  a short 
distance  below  the  surface.  This  fact  has  been  revealed  by  nu- 
merous soundings.  Already  excellent  Artesian  Avells,  sunk  by 
French  engineers,  have  created  verdant  oases  in  places  where 
every  vestige  of  vegetation  appeared  to  be  eternally  buried  be- 
neath the  sand.  But  these  hidden  lakes,  on  which  the  desert 
partly  reposes,  are  not  a recent  discovery.  From  time  immemorial 
the  Arabs  have  sunk  in  the  open  desert  tvells  several  hundred  feet 
deep,  till  they  met  the  watery  bed  which  they  called  the  subter- 
ranean sea. 

000 

From  t?)e  Colonizatiou  Herald. 

PROGRESS  OF  AFRICAN  MISSIONS. 

Interesting  and  encouraging  intelligence  has  been  received  froifi 
several  of  the  Mission  stations  in  Western  and  Southern  Africa. 
“ The  day  of  her  redemption  is  drawing  nigh.”  The  time  is  near, 
we  hope,  when  prophecy  and  promise  shall  meet  with  a glorious 
fulfilment. 

Schools  and  churches  are  exerting  a potent  influence  in  the  col- 
ony of  Sierra  J.eone.  A colored  American  Missionary  wrote,  No- 
vember 9th,  last : 

“ The  colonial  statistics  for  1862  record  the  number  of  schools 
to  be  67,  and  11,299  scholars,  (6,162  males  -and  5,137  females,) 
supported  by  the  Government,  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  United  Methodist  Free  Church, 
Lady  Huntingdon  Society,  and  the  native  pastorate.  There  are 
30  Episcopal  churches  and  chapels,  attended  by  about  7512  per- 
sons; there  are  61  churches  and  chapels  of  other  denominations, 
attended  by  about  13,320  persons.  This  point  is  one  of  the  grand 
depots  for  religious  operations  on  this  coast.” 

The  Gospel  of  John,  in  Sherbro,  has  been  issued  from  the  Mis- 
sion press  ; the  printing  being  done  by  two  of  the  Mission  native 
boys.  The  same  Gospel,  in  Mendi,  is  ready  for  the  press.  The 
reported  condition  of  the  church  at  Good  Hope  is  favorable. 

The  territorial  extent  of  ihe  American  Methodist  Mission  in 
Africa  extends  from  Cape  Mount  on  the  north,  to  Cape  Palmas  on 
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the  south,  und  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  to  some  ten  to  fifty 
miles  inland.  The  foundations  are  being  laid  in  this  Misson  for 
the  upbuilding  of  a Church  in  Africa  which  will  no  doubt  become 
a light  on  the  coast,  to  shed  its  beams  upon  the  interior  of  that  dark 
continent.  The  Republic  of  Liberia,  which  has  taken  its  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  the  fruit  of  Christian  etfort. 

Old  Calabar  is  on  the  Guinea  coast,  in  8°  east  longitude,  and  5® 
4'  north  latitude,  just  west  of  the  great  angle  in  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  Here  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  has  a 
Mission  now  sixteen  years  old.  The  language  has  been  reduced 
to  writing,  and  acquired  by  natives  as  well  as  the  Missionaries, 
and  the  New  Testament  has  been  translated  and  distributed. 

The  Gaboon  Mission  of  the  American  Board  was  never  before 
so  greatly  favored.  Eighteen  persons  were  received  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  in  1862,  making  a total  of  thirty-three 
native  members.  In  the  Mission  school  there  are  thirty-five  boys 
and  fourteen  girls. 

During  the  year  ending  May  31,  1863,  the  Zulu  Mission  of  the 
sam'e  Board  received  eleven  persons,  who  were  added  to  the  church 
on  profession  of  their  faitli.  In  all,  there  are  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  church  members.  There  are  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  Sabbath  school  scholars  in  the  Mission,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  children  and  adults  have  attended  the 
day  and  family  schools,  with  more  or  less  regularity.  For  the 
support  ot  the  schools,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars  have 
been  furnished  by  the  natives.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  have  been  contributed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Board  at  their  monthly  concerts. 

The  subjoined  table  embodies  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  opera- 
tions in  Southern  Africa  of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society*: 

Communicants. 


Cape  Colony — Amalienstein , 249 

■Lady  Siiiith 58 

Anhalt  Schmidt 30 

British  Kaffraria — Bethel 50 

Wart  burg 25 

Petersburg 24 

Orange  Free  State  — Bethany^ 100 

Pneil 40 

Satal  Colony — Emmaus 10 

Christianenburg 72 

Stendal 2 

South  African  Republic — Gerlachshoop 6 

Khalatlolu 20 


688 
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The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  supports,  at  present,  twenty- 
nine  ordained  Missionaries  in  South  Africa,  spread  over  nineteen 
stations,  of  which  ten  are  situated  within  the  Cape  Colony.  At 
one  place,  St€llenbosch,\\ie  Mission  church  “contains  not  less  than 
twelve  hundred  members,  all  converted  from  the  darkness  of  idol- 
atry.” Sharon  “ contains  a church  of  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred baptized  individuals,  and  its  school  is  attended  by  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  children.”  At  anotljer  station,  commenced  in  1854, 
there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  cofnmunicants. 

More  laborers  are  greatly  needed  at  all  the  stations.  May  we 
not  confidently  look  forward  to  the  people  of  color  in  this  country 
to  furnish,  in  large  numbers.  Missionaries  prepared  by  education 
and  by  grace,  to  present  the  Gospel  to  their  own  race  in  Africa? 
Much  can  be  done  to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  God  through  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  press,  and  Christian  settlements. 


INVESTIGATIONS  OF  AFRICA. 

Among  the  contemplated  examinations  of  Africa  is  that  of  Mon- 
sieur Jules  Gerard,  who  proposes  to  trace  out  the  sources  of  the 
Niger  in  the  footsteps  of  Mungo  Park,  Laing,  and  Caillie,  and  to 
visit  Timbuctoo.  At  this  place  he  hopes  to  organize  commercial 
relations  between  the  traders  of  that  teeming  centre  of  population 
and  the  colony  of  Algeria,  to  which  he  expects  to  return  with  one 
of  the  native  caravans. 

M.  Paul  du  Chaillu  has  returned  to  his  former  field  on  the  Ga- 
boon, this  time  well  prepared,*  by  diligent  study  of  the  use  of  in- 
struments, to  make  accurate  observations.  He  has  shown  his 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  geographical  research  by  freighting  and 
storing  a ship  at  his  own  expense,  intending  to  penetrate  to  the 
eastward,  and,  if  possible,  to  gain  the  mountain  chain  which  is  sup- 
posed to  extend,  in  an  easterly  direction,  along  the  line  of  the 
Equator,  of  which  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  of  the  Portuguese  is  the 
northwestern  termination. 

A collection  of  Arabic  books,  published  by  the  American  mis- 
sionaries at  Beirut,  in  Syria,  was  sent  from  New  York  some  months 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  transmission  into  tbe  kingdom  of  Foulah, 
(the  country  of  the  Fullas  Fellatahs,)  and,  if  possible,  further  east- 
ward, among  the  eight  or  ten  Mahommedan  States  beyond  it.  Ar- 
rangements had  previously  been  made  w'ith  President  Benson  and 
Ex-President  Roberts,  of  Liberia,  for  their  diffusion.  As  each  vol- 
ume contained  a list  of  questions  in  Arabic,  with  requests  for  replies, 
it  is  believed  that  valuable  information  will  ere  long  be  obtained 
through  this  agency  concerning  civilized  nations  inhabiting  the 
interior  of  Africa,  or  of  tribes  which  seem  to  have  attained  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  civilization. 
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The  African  Races, — The  African  races,  with  all  their  depres- 
sion, still  show  in  some  directions  superior  capacity.  Docility,  obe- 
dience and.  love  are  their  native  traits.  Whatever  culture  they 
receive  goes  at  once  to  the  aflections — takes  a moral  and  religious 
direction.  To  educate  them  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  make  them 
devout,  grateful,  kind,  and  exemplary  in  their  social  relations  and 
duties.  . . . But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  may 

be  so  trained  as  to  exhibit  the  richest  traits  of  moral  excellence,  to 
be  the  ready  recipients  of  the  highest  social  influences,  and  to  reflect 
the  love,  as  other  races  reflect  the  wisdom  and  beauty,  of  the  cre- 
ator. 


RECEIPTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY, 

From  the  20'A  of  March^  to  the  2Qth  of  Aprils  1864. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

By  Rev.  F.  Butler,  ($5  :) 

Meriden — Deacon  Daniel  Mor- 
rill   $5  00 

VERMONT. 

By  Rev.  F.  Butler,  ($166.15:) 


Arlington — H.  Canfield,  $5, 

S,  Deraing,  $3.  H.S.  Hard, 

$2 10  00 

AsculneyviUe — Mrs.  S.  Bowen,  3 00 

Bennington — Con.  Ch.  & Soc.,  , 
which  and  previous,  const. 

Dea.  Stephen  Bingham  Life 
Member 20  00 


Castleton — C.  S. Sherman,  $ 1 0. 
Dr.  Joseph  Perkins,  C.  C. 
Willard,  Benj.  F.  Adams,  H. 
Griswold,  $5  each.  W.  C. 
Guernsey,  Westover  & Son, 
$3  ea.  F.  Parker,  J.  Adams, 
Dr.  J.  Northrop,  $2  ea.  T. 
W.  Rice,  W.  Moulton,  L. 
W.  Preston,  Charles  Lang- 
don.  Friend,  $1  each.  B, 


W.  Burt,^50  cents 47  50 

Fairhaven J.  Davey,  $10. 

Mary  H.  Nichols,  to  help 
colored  little  children  to 

Liberia,  15  cents 10  15 

Ilartland — Con.  and  Meth.  So- 
cieties, by  Rev.  Prof.  IL 

Rood 27  00 

Norwich — Friends,  by  Rev. 

A.  Hazen 5 00 

Pcacham — L.  R.  Pearson. 1 00 


Also,  the  following  sums, 
in  aid  of  Prof.  Freeman's 
support  at  Liberia  College, 

$42.50,  viz  : 

Fairhaven — A.  Penfield,  $25. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Nichols,  $5.  Hon. 

W.  C.  Kittridge,  C.  Read, 

$2  each 34  00 

Piltsford — Cong.  Church  and 
Society 8 50 

166  15 

NEW  YORK. 

Hungs  Co. — Legacy,  in  part,  of 
j Newell  Woolsey,  by  A.  P. 

! Cummings,  Executor 166  66 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

]Y ashington  City — Miscellane- 
ous  '. 431  66 


FOR  REPOSITORY. 
MASSACHUSETTS. — Cam- 
I bridgeport — Thos.  G.  Rice, 


1 to  April  1,  1865 

0 H 1 0 — Hillsborough — Sami. 

1 00 

Linn,  to  May  1,  1865,  $5. 
New  Castle — Eli  Nichols,  to 

April  1,  1865,  $1 

6 00 

Repository 

7 00 

Donations 

171  15 

Legacies 

166  66 

Miscellaneous 

431  66 

Aggrtgate... $776  47 


123  65 
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